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unknown before, leaps to the front by sheer force of char-
acter, and takes the helm of state before his elders, so in
the confusion and mutiny at the University the talents of
Dr. Edmund Keene, the new Master of Peterhouse, came
suddenly into notice, and from comparative obscurity he
rose at once into the fierce light that beats upon a success-
ful reformer. His energy and promptitude pointed him
out as a fit man to become Yice-chancellor in the troub-
lous year 1749, although he was only thirty-six years of
age, and it was practically owing to his quick eye and
hard hand that order was re-instated in the University.
With his Mastership of the college Gray began to take an
interest for the first time in Peterhouse, and cultivated the
acquaintance of Keene, in whom he discovered an energy
and practical power which he had never suspected. The
reign of Mum Sharp, as the undergraduates nicknamed
Keene, was as brief as it was brilliant In 1752 the Gov-
ernment rewarded his action in the University with the se&
of Chester, and two years later he resigned his nominal
headship of Peterhouse, dying Bishop of Ely nearly thirty
years afterwards.

At Pembroke Hall, meanwhile, all was going well at
last In the spring of 1749 there was a pacification be-
tween the Master and the Fellows, and Pembroke, says
Gray to Wharton, "is all harmonious and delightful"
But the rumours of dissension had thinned the ranks of
the undergraduates; " they have no boys at all, and unless
you can send us a hamper or two out of the JSTorth to be-
gin with, they will be like a few rats straggling about a
deserted dwelling-house*"

Gray was now about to enter the second main period of
Ms literary activity, and he opens it with a hopeless pro-
testation of his apathy and idleness. He writes (Aprilejaculates: " Instead of com-
